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LIBERIA’S 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 


Friends  of  Liberia: 

As  a  long-time  friend  of  Liberia,  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  evening  and  to  join  with  you 
in  commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic. 

Liberia  is  the  first  nation  to  celebrate  its  centennial  of 
independence  in  the  post-war  era.  And  the  Centennial 
Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  for  selecting  as  the 
theme  of  this  centenary  celebration  4  4  West  Africa  in  a 
World  at  Peace.  ”  This  theme  was  most  appropriately 
chosen.  West  Africa,  and  particularly  Liberia,  made  many 
notable  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  victory 
when  the  world  was  at  war.  And  it  is  the  abiding  hope  of 
her  friends  that  Liberia  will  occupy  an  even  more  important 
place  in  the  world  at  peace. 

During  the  past  ninety-nine  years,  the  bonds  of  mutual 
friendship  and  reciprocal  esteem  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia  and  of  the  United  States  have  been 
so  strongly  forged  that  there  now  exists  between  us  what 
amounts  to  a  fraternal  kinship.  Twice  within  the  present 
century,  when  the  United  States  has  been  forced  into  war, 
Liberia  has  evidenced  the  strength  and  the  sincerity  of  her 
devotion  by  allying  herself  with  our  cause  and  in  both  cases 
she  has  assumed  risks  and  faced  losses  far  in  excess  of  her 
proportionate  size. 


There  was  a  time  when  only  a  few  believed  that  this 
centenary  would  ever  take  place.  The  history  of  the  founding 
of  Liberia  is  a  dramatic  story  of  an  heroic  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  designs  of  aggressors.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  determined  crusade  by  dauntless  American  men 
and  women  to  establish  in  Africa  an  independent  nation  of 
free  people.  And  the  passage  of  time  has  proven  that  this 
fundamental  idea  was  not  merely  the  idle  dream  of  high- 
minded  theorists,  but  a  practical  concept  of  enlightened 
principles  of  human  progress. 

Courageously  meeting  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
and  bravely  facing  the  gravest  of  dangers,  Liberia’s  pio¬ 
neers  landed  in  1822  on  a  hostile  coast,  founded  a  small 
colony  and  guided  its  development  until  1847,  when  it 
became  a  sovereign  state.  For  the  first  seventy-five  years, 
the  struggle  to  eke  out  a  bare  national  existence  was  con¬ 
stant  and  economic  progress  was  slow.  Land  grabs  and 
repeated  efforts  to  restrict  her  sovereignty  placed  the 
young  and  struggling  republic  in  a  precarious  position. 
She  was  the  subject  of  abstract  discussions  between  nations 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  that  of  an  orphaned  child  whose 
future  is  debated  by  disinterested  strangers.  Fortunately, 
however,  although  the  United  States  was  preoccupied  with 
its  own  economic  development,  there  were  those  in  this 
country  who  still  had  the  time  and  the  interest  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  new-born  nation  and  to  give  it  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  when  they  were  needed  most. 

In  the  passing  of  the  years,  Liberia  has  risen  rapidly 
among  the  family  of  nations  in  statesmanship  and  in 
national  honor.  She  has  gained  steadily  in  stature  and 


respect  and  now  enjoys  a  world  position  far  more  influential 
than  her  geographical  size  would  indicate.  The  strategic 
position  of  Liberia  in  international  affairs  became  crystal 
clear  in  World  War  II  and  focused  upon  her  the  eyes  of 
many  nations  which  had  ignored  her  in  the  past.  Further¬ 
more,  since  she  was  one  of  the  few  sources  of  natural  rubber 
which  remained  open  to  the  United  Nations,  Liberia  became 
a  vital  link  in  the  logistic  chain  upon  which  the  freedom- 
loving  countries  had  to  rely  for  raw  materials  essential 
to  victory. 

The  association  of  rubber  and  Liberia  really  began 
twenty-three  years  ago,  although  small  plantings  of  rubber 
trees  were  made  in  Liberia  before  that  time.  As  many  of 
vou  know,  after  World  War  I,  mv  father  turned  his  atten- 
tion  to  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  its 
principal  sources  of  rubber.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  a 
shortage  of  rubber  in  Germany  had  been  a  major  contribu¬ 
ting  factor  to  that  nation’s  defeat.  He  realized  that  the 
United  States  might  have  been  in  the  same  predicament  if 
Japan  had  been  on  Germany’s  side.  And  about  that  same 
time,  the  Stevenson  Restriction  Act  placed  this  country  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  combine  for  its  rubber  supplies  and 
the  sky-rocketing  prices  which  resulted  from  this  action 
placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  car  owners  of  America. 

Father  launched  a  crusade  under  the  banner 1 1  Americans 
Should  Produce  Their  Own  Rubber”  and  after  investigat¬ 
ing  many  parts  of  the  world  where  rubber  could  be  grown 
successfully  and  economically,  Liberia  was  selected.  One 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  selection  of  Liberia  for  the 
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Firestone  rubber  plantations  was  the  long-standing  bond 
of  friendship  which  has  always  existed  between  the  two 
nations.  In  fact,  this  consideration  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  final  decision  as  the  favorable  elements  of  soil  and 
climate  and  the  proximity  to  our  country.  We  now  have 
nearly  75,000  acres  planted  in  high-yielding  trees  and  last 
year  we  shipped  more  than  43,000,000  pounds  of  rubber. 

Early  in  1942,  after  Malaya,  Sumatra  and  other  Pacific 
areas  had  fallen  to  Japanese  aggression,  Liberia  became 
second  only  to  Ceylon,  as  the  greatest  natural  rubber 
producing  nation,  at  a  time  when  rubber  was  a  life-or-death 
essential  to  Allied  victory.  During  those  critical  war  years, 
every  pound  of  rubber  was  precious  as  an  actual  or  poten¬ 
tial  saver  of  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men. 

To  meet  the  urgent  need  of  the  United  Nations,  we  and 
a  number  of  other  Liberian  producers  resorted  to  emergency 
tapping  measures  in  face  of  the  fact  that  rubber  growers  in 
other  lands  had  refused  to  adopt  intensive  tapping  sched¬ 
ules,  fearing  serious  injury  to  the  trees.  The  yield  in 
Liberia  promptly  increased,  and  while  the  productive  life 
of  the  trees  was  affected  to  a  degree  not  capable  of  exact 
determination,  the  precious  rubber  went  to  our  fighting 
forces  when  and  where  it  was  most  needed. 

In  the  enterprise  of  supplying  the  world  with  an  indis¬ 
pensable  commodity,  Liberians  and  Americans  have  now 
worked  together  harmoniously  and  for  mutual  benefit  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  success  of  rubber  in 
Liberia  demonstrates  the  value  of  mutual  respect  and  the 
virtue  of  tolerance,  both  of  which  are  essential  in  building 
up  a  new  industry  in  a  great  tropical  frontier. 


Many  of  the  truly  great  resources  of  Liberia  do  not 
yield  economic  returns,  but  are  of  great  and  lasting  human 
values.  Liberia’s  schools,  churches  and  hospitals  are  among 
these  resources.  We  of  Firestone  have  established  free 
schools,  modern  hospitals  and  well-staffed  clinics  for  our 
Liberian  workers  and  for  other  Liberians.  We  have 
cooperated  with  the  churches  and  various  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  to  help  Liberians 
appraise  their  opportunities  and  possibilities. 


As  you  know,  such  colonization  groups  as  the  American 
Colonization  Society  and  the  New  York  Colonization  Society 
helped  found  Liberia,  collecting  gifts,  grants  and  donations 
for  the  support  of  the  early  colonists.  Income  for  the 
welfare  of  the  present  inhabitants  is  still  derived  from  these 
sources. 


From  the  early  days,  the  various  churches  have  also 
been  active  in  helping  Liberia.  In  addition  to  establishing 
missionary  centers  for  religious  and  educational  work,  they 
have  maintained  churches,  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
medical  organizations  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  past,  there  were  times  when  the  only  medical  treatment 
available  was  through  these  church  organizations. 

Both  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Booker 
Washington  Institute  have  carried  on  invaluable  vocational 
training  work.  The  Methodist  Missionary  Board  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  College  of  West  Africa  in  Monrovia.  These  and 
many  other  groups,  such  as  the  Phelps  Stokes  Fund,  have 
rendered  to  Liberia  assistance  that  is  beyond  computation. 

The  contributions  of  these  religious  and  humanitarian 


groups  have  not  been  limited  to  financial  help.  They  have 
given  generously  of  their  manpower,  their  encouragement 
and  their  counsel.  Oftentimes,  the  courageous  men  and 
women  at  the  missions  in  the  hinterland  were  the  only 
contacts  between  the  natives  and  the  outside  world.  And 
they  have  played  a  vitally  important  part  in  keeping  alive 
the  interests  of  other  peoples  and  other  nations  in  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  Liberia. 

President  Tubman  is  one  of  many  present  leaders  who 
was  educated  in  missionary  schools  and  he  has  frequently 
recognized  the  help  which  he,  personally,  and  the  republic, 
generally,  have  received  from  the  church  organizations  of 
the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  a  greater  understanding  of 
science,  of  medicine,  of  folk-lore,  of  native  arts  and  of  other 
human  attainments  has  been  acquired  in  large  measure  by 
the  peoples  and  nations  most  favored  economically.  The 
United  States  has  become  a  foremost  repository  of  such 
knowledge.  But  such  information,  accumulated  from  the 
struggles,  the  work,  the  prayers  and  the  aspirations  of 
millions  of  people  of  all  nations,  should  not  become  the 
exclusive  property  of  any  one  nation  or  group  or  individual. 
Indeed,  knowledge  is  a  priceless  common  heritage  which 
all  of  us  are  duty-bound  and  morally-obliged  to  circulate 
among  all  people  who  desire  it. 

During  a  critical  period  in  Liberia’s  history,  in  1909, 
President  William  Howard  Taft  of  Ohio,  the  father  of  the 
present  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  appointed  an 
official  commission  to  Liberia.  One  of  the  Commission’s 
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recommendations  was  that  the  United  States  assist  Liberia 
in  establishing  a  school  for  scientific  medical  research  with 
particular  reference  to  the  study  of  tropical  diseases.  The 
report  read,  and  I  quote : 

.  .  There  is  little  doubt  that  apart  from  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  world’s  knowledge,  the  results  of  such  research 
would  inure  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  its  own  tropical  possessions. 
The  United  States  has  already  in  its  brief  career  in  the 
Tropics  made  researches  and  discoveries  which  have 
enriched  the  world’s  knowledge  of  tropical  conditions.  It 
is  to  be  anticipated  that  were  a  well-equipped  station 
established  in  Liberia  there  would  be  further  fruits  of 
research  which  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  ...” 

The  Commission’s  recommendation  was  not  acted  on  by 
Congress.  But,  fortunately,  the  cause  was  not  lost.  Other 
enlightened  groups  have  thought  and  worked  toward  that 
same  goal. 

One  of  the  groups  which  has  concerned  itself  with  the 
problem  is  the  American  Foundation  for  Tropical  Medicine, 
the  administrative  affiliate  of  both  the  American  Society  of 
Tropical  Medicine  and  the  American  Academy  of  Tropical 
Medicine.  As  such,  the  Foundation  is  the  one  organization 
in  the  United  States  particularly  qualified  to  assume  the 
leadership  in  meeting  the  ever-growing  needs  for  teaching 
and  research  in  tropical  medicine. 

At  present,  the  Foundation  is  carrying  on  an  extensive 
program  for  sponsoring  professional  courses  in  tropical 
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medicine ;  for  encouraging  and  supporting  research  in  this 
field ;  for  granting  scholarships  to  selected  medical  students 
for  advanced  study;  for  assisting  in  publishing  important 
medical  journals;  and  for  other  highly  worthwhile  causes. 
The  roster  of  officers,  directors  and  committeemen  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Tropical  Medicine  abounds  with 
many  distinguished  leaders  in  medical  education  and 
administration. 

The  Foundation’s  work  is  all  the  more  important  because 
tropical  medicine  is  now  practically  the  same  as  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  or  international  medicine.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number 
of  distinctive  tropical  diseases.  But  most  of  them  are 
actually  international  in  scope ;  real  or  potential  enemies  to 
most,  or  all  people.  Thus,  all  findings  and  progress  in 
tropical  medicine  are  of  great  value  to  medical  progress 
in  general. 

To  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  my  father  and  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  program  which  the  Liberian  people  are  planning 
in  commemoration  of  their  one  hundred  years  of  freedom, 
it  has  been  our  wish  to  establish  in  Liberia  an  institute  for 
research  in  tropical  medicine.  To  accomplish  this  we  are 
making  a  gift  of  $250,000  for  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  necessary  buildings  on  lands  provided  by  the 
Liberian  Government.  We  have  proposed  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  Tropical  Medicine  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  this  international  study  center  and  our 
proposal  has  been  favorably  received.  I  informed  President 
Tubman  of  Liberia  of  this  fact  and  expressed  to  him  our 
wish  that  the  people  of  t  Liberia  accept  this  gift  as  a 


memorial  to  my  father  and  as  a  contribution  to  their  centen¬ 
nial  program.  In  reply,  President  Tubman  cabled,  and  I 
quote : 

“We  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  your  beneficent  offer  as  a 
memorial  to  your  late  father  and  as  your  contribution  to 
the  program  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  execute  in  the 
celebration  of  our  one  hundredth  year  of  national  existence 
and  shall  be  ready  to  sympathetically  consider  the  plans 
when  submitted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  Tropical 
Medicine  Incorporated.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  gener¬ 
ous  offer  on  your  part  will  bind  more  closely  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  sympathetic  understanding  which  have  for 
twenty  years  characterized  the  relationship  of  the  Firestone 
Plantations  Company  with  the  Government  and  people  of 
Liberia.” 

In  accepting  the  direction  of  this  program,  the 
American  Foundation  for  Tropical  Medicine  has  agreed  to 
include  this  research  institute  as  an  integral  and  functional 
unit  of  its  facilities  and  provide  funds  annually  for  its 
operation  with  sufficient  assured  funds  for  a  five-year 
period.  I  am  advised  by  its  President  that  the  Foundation 
is  actively  soliciting  funds  for  an  annual  administration 
and  operation  budget  of  $60,000  yearly  for  maintaining 
the  Institute. 

The  Foundation  has  enlisted  eleven  of  the  leading 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  to  supervise 
the  operation  of  the  institute  and  to  utilize  its  facilities  for 
the  advance  training  of  students  of  tropical  medicine.  No 
restrictions  of  race,  creed  or  color  will  be  applied  to 


persons  seeking  training  in  the  Institute  and  all  knowledge 
and  findings  will  he  made  available  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  this  undertaking,  we  at  Firestone  are  proud  to  join 
with  the  people  of  Liberia  and  these  distinguished  medical 
schools  and  outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  tropical 
medicine.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  following  university 
members  of  the  Foundation  will  participate  in  the  direction 
of  the  Institute  in  Liberia : 

The  Harvard  Medical  School,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Tulane  Universitv  of  Louisiana  School  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity  of  California  Medical  School,  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Medicine,  Duke  University,  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School,  the  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  and 
the  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine. 

The  Institute  will  be  provided  with  a  well-qualified 
resident  director  and  an  adequate  staff  of  assistants.  Dr. 
Thomas  T.  Mackie,  president  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Tropical  Medicine,  has  recently  returned  from  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles  where  he  has  completed  plans  for 
cooperation,  liaison  and  fellowship  exchanges  with  several 
distinguished  old-world  medical  schools,  with  the  public 
health  departments  of  several  governments  and  with  other 
field  stations  working  in  tropical  medicine.  Thus,  it  is 
expected  that  the  foremost  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  will  begin  functioning  during  1947  in  Liberia. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  enterprise  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  all  races  and  all  peoples  will  prove  not  only 
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helpful  to  Liberia  but  also  a  decisive  factor  in  the  valiant 
war  to  free  mankind  from  disease. 

As  Liberia  completes  her  first  hundred  years  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  she  can  not  only  look  backward  on  a  productive 
and  heroic  past,  but  also  face  the  future  with  confidence 
and  optimism.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  the  people 
of  Liberia  and  their  Government  are  looking  to  the  future 
and  setting  an  example  of  leadership  for  a  brighter  tomor¬ 
row.  With  her  great  airport,  her  convenient  seaplane  base 
and  her  modern  harbor,  Liberia  possesses  the  facilities 
which  will  make  that  country  an  international  cross-roads 
for  world-travel  and  world  trade. 

Spiritually,  Liberia  has  moved  forward  and  through  the 
untiring  work  of  the  Church  organizations  it  will,  I  predict, 
show  even  greater  advancement  in  the  years  to  come  than 
it  has  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Socially,  Liberia  faces  a  period  filled  with  tremendous 
potential  opportunities.  The  people  of  Liberia  like  to  live 
together  and  work  together.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
natives  have  carried  on  their  activities  on  a  cooperative 
basis  within  their  various  tribes  and  in  the  nearby  future 
their  social  progress  will  be  made  along  these  same  lines. 
But,  as  a  long-term  objective,  emphasis  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  given  to  the  encouragement  of  individual  enterprise. 

Culturally,  Liberia  has  attained  a  stature  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  which  is  truly  remarkable  considering 
her  size.  Perhaps  her  greatest  opportunities  for  future 
expansion  lie  in  this  field.  Much  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  training  of  her  citizens  in  the  arts  and  crafts 


so  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  her 
valuable  natural  resources.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
fostering  and  encouraging  more  of  her  people  to  train 
themselves  as  artisans  along  such  lines  as  mechanics, 
farming,  forestry,  botany,  plant  pathology,  biochemistry, 
engineering,  medicine,  dietetics  and  teaching.  Progress 
along  these  lines  will  make  Liberia  increasingly  self- 
sufficient  in  all  of  these  Helds  of  human  endeavor. 

Economically,  Liberia  is  far  from  its  peak.  Bountiful 
Mother  Nature  has  lavishly  endowed  her  with  generous 
proportions  of  sunshine  and  rain  and  with  rich,  productive 
soil.  Liberia’s  economic  future  lies  chiefly  in  her  fertile 
land  and  of  this  asset  she  possesses  an  abundance.  Beneath 
the  ground,  she  is  fortunate  in  having  extensive  mineral 
resources  which  may  contribute  much  to  her  future  economic 
development. 

Politically,  Liberia  has  assumed  a  new  importance  in 
world  affairs.  She  has  won  increasing  respect  among  the 
family  of  nations  and  she  has  firmly  established  herself  as 
an  important  influence  in  West  Africa.  That  she  will  grow 
stronger  and  even  more  important  with  the  passing  of  time 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

From  every  point  of  view,  spiritually,  socially,  cultur¬ 
ally,  economically  and  politically,  Liberia  faces  the  coming 
century  with  opportunities  that  are  beyond  our  power  fully 
to  comprehend.  May  the  years  ahead  find  our  two  countries 
bound  even  more  closely  together  and  may  they  bring  to 
Liberia  a  brilliant  era  of  material  prosperity  and  human 
progress. 
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